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PRIVATE SAFES ¢ rent at regular rates with unusual privileges and 


accommodations. 


STORAGE for trunks, furs, silverware, paintings, etc., for either a long or 
short time, this Company assuming any amount of liability. 








Pure Air. 


Perfect Ventilation. 


A Burglar Alarm System in both 
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A Riot Call. 
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Periodicals, etc. 
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Ladies’ Societies. 


An Abundance of Coupon Rooms. 


Vaults Open from 9 a. m. to 7 p. m. 
including Saturdays. : 


A. D. T. Messenger Call. 
Telegraph Messenger Call. 
Telephone Service. 


Convenient Location for Ladies. 
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COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE. 


ANY as are the horrors which 
have been put upon us under the 
name of Colonial Architecture, 
it still remains the only dis- 
tinctly American style which has 
arisen since the first settle- 
ment of our country. A point 
in its disfavor for which the 
style itself is not to blame has 
been its application to a wider 
range of subjects than its limi- 
tations warrant, but removing 

these from our consideration and confining it to its 

proper place (the dwelling house and kindred simple 
subjects) it still remains a most fitting and appropri- 
ate medium, and destined to continued use. Itstarted, 
as all genuine styles should start, from a genuine 
need, and its origin, though humble, came from an 
actual demand for a style that should express the 
requirements of the time and place. It is, therefore, 
simple, dignified and adequate. It is flexible and 
lends itself to a great variety of adaptation within its 
proper range, and that no small one. When the set- 
tlers came from England to the colonies, particularly 
of Massachusetts and Virginia, they found themselves 
under new circumstances. The Virginian colonists, 
blessed by a fertile soil, soon became well-to-do and 
sought to express in a material way their prosperous 
condition. There were no architects, but artisans 
there seemed to be with knowledge of sound con- 
struction, and impressed with a certain knowledge of 
the principles of classic ornament. Limitations of 
money and materials prevented their indulgence in 
the more ornate fancies which at home in England 
led to the grandiose conceptions of Inigo Jones, and 
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so there grew up an actual style of architecture along 
classical lines, it is true, but with really novel feat- 
ures and all the elements of continued life. Although 
it suffered eclipse and almost actual extinction dur- 
ing the middle period of this century, of late its 
merit has again come to be appreciated, and many 
dignified and typical examples can be seen wherever 
cultured people live. After the usual riot of Queen 
Anne and Romanesque, there can be no more grate- 
ful sight than a colonial dwelling seen among green 
branches, and breathing invitation, yet with dignified 
reserve. For this spirit of reserve is one of its most 
attractive features. Here is no loading down with 
garish ornament, no tinsel splendor nor oriental riot. 
There is a reluctant air about each bit of ornament, 
and qualities which cause the mistaken, spoiled by 
the miserable horrors of Rococo lavishness, to call 
the style a cold and barren one. 

Its principles are simple ones indeed, its practice 
one requiring only keenest sense of fitness and pro- 
portion. Usually the creator of a dwelling depended 
for effect upon the simplest elements, unbroken lines, 
clear wall spaces and all the ornament concentrated 
upon some central feature, usually the entrance door. 
Here the designer permitted himself some latitude, 
and usually the door itself was framed in columns, 
joined above with architrave and pediment. The side 
lights were a regular feature, and really a more than 
decorative one, serving to light the entrance hall, 
usually a dismal pocket without them. The modern 
way of putting panes of ground or polished glass into 
the door itself is but a wretched substitute. Above the 
door the fan lightalso helped to ease the gloom within, 
and served to lighten the effect of the solid woodwork. 
Painted in clear tones of ivory white, and with silver 
knob and bell pull, the very air about is redolent with 
the hint of small clothes and flower-sprigged muslin. 

Within, the same results are reached by similar 
means. ‘The doorways, staircase newels and mantel 
shelves are the chief notes of decoration, and walls 
and ceilings are wisely kept free from unfortunate 
attempts at ornamentation. No greater crime against 
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the canons of good art can be imagined than the 
attempt to bring down the roof above us by heavy 
molded cornice, elaborate center piece or decoration 
in the flat upon the ceiling itself. The rooms them- 
selves were large and well proportioned, rectangular 
and as nearly square as possible, and opened into each 
other by ample doorways that told of generous hos- 
pitality. 

It is interesting to observe the result which the 
different conditions in the two colonies of Massachu- 
setts and Virginia caused in the dwellings themselves. 
In the more southern commonwealth, the warmer 
climate, richer soil and slave labor showed in the 
rambling buildings with wings attached by passages 
to the main structures, in the colonnaded porticoes, 
and in the great central hall with doors at either end 
to give the grateful breeze the needed entrance and 
escape. 

The prosperous merchants of Plymouth and Salem 
gathered in the towns themselves. They had wrung 
prosperity from hard conditions and unwilling hands, 
and so were not so lavish as their southern cousins. 
Their dwellings showed it in the more compacted 
plan and smaller general proportions. Perhaps these 
hard-headed Puritans perceived the vanity of human 
display and kept their dollars for some future scion 
to expend in European travel. 

The public buildings of colonial days were few in 
number, and in most cases in general design but en- 
largements of the dwellings. Later there are, of 
course, many notable buildings, done in the best man- 
ner of tradition. The buildings of the University of 
Virginia, lately badly damaged by fire, are most am- 
bitious examples, comprising a central domed struc- 
ture surrounded by colonnaded wings containing the 
various dormitories. The Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia is a national monument, and bears aloft 
its bell tower, secure in the knowledge of our loyal 
recollection. 

The churches too were a no inconsiderable feature 
in the product of the time, especially in a community 
whose entire life was centered in the meeting house, 
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the decorative scheme is the close proximity of Lake 
Michigan. It seems, sometimes, as if Chicago might 
as well be firmly planted in the middle of a large 
desert, as far as any visible appreciation of the real 
beauty of the lake is concerned. It is true that large 
numbers of citizens go by boat to ‘t Milwaukee and 
return’’ and will argue that they are in no sense 
lacking in a most wholesome realization. But in 
this case nothing which the lake could supply has 
been overlooked. The house is fairly on the edge 
of the water, the porch almost overhangs it, and 
all the doors and windows possible open on that 
side; in fact, only as much width of beach was left 
as is necessary for practical purposes. Furthermore, 
the grounds are shut off most successfully from the 
material side of Edgewater by a belt of thick woods. 

Since the first structure the building has been 
added to considerably, and now has very much the 
effect of being strung along the beach, being of great 
length and very little height in proportion, and also 
much varied in shape. The architect, Mr. Jarvis 
Hunt, has indulged in no particular aggressiveness of 
style, but has produced a building which, while 
thoroughly original, is still simple enough in char- 
acter. On account of this very unobtrusiveness, 
it makes the best possible combination with the 
natural background. Most of the outside of the 
house is covered with green shingles, though portions 
of it are of wide clapboarding, reddish-brown in 
color, and to this harmonious blending the necessary 
relief is supplied by painting the window frames 
white. What landscape gardening there is has been 
planned with good judgment, and an unusual color 
effect is reached by the use of tanbark in the drives 
and walks, instead of the more commonplace gravel. 
The veriest shack would be passable in such an en- 
vironment, and the best thing that can be said of the 
house is that it is inevery sense worthy of its sur- 
roundings. In the main building is the one big room 
that the house contains; all the other rooms, pantries, 
kitchen and dressing rooms, being on the scale of a 
fairly comfortable yacht. The greatest activity of 
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the club is, of course, out of doors, and this is amply 
provided for by the extensive system of porches, 
both in front of the main room and carried on over 
a small ravine, widening out at the end into a large 
platform. All this is covered, which provides the 
most comfortable feature of the club, and the charm 
of al fresco dinners and suppers in such a place is 
very apparent 


The one large room is treated with an almost 
rough simplicity which is very appropriate. The 
upper half of the walls, as well as the ceiling, is 
of matched boards, reddish-brown in color. Most 
of the wall space is occupied by benches built in, but 


when these are absent a wainscot of shingles of the 
same height takes their place. These benches, as 
well as the shingles, are all dark green, and the whole 
is a very happy conception in an inexpensive style. 
The room, which is very large, has two fireplaces, 
one at the north end, and one at the side, the latter 
built before the addition. The mantel at the end, 
shown in the picture, is very dignified, and carried 
out on simple lines. The windows are all in the 
casement form, with diamond panes, and a piano, 
some fair rugs, and black and white prints on the 
walls complete a very harmonous and suitable scheme 
of decoration 

There is little left to be said, but it is obvious that 
by the judicious use of the right material and a gov- 
erning restraint which should be always present, 


the Saddle and Cycle Club has succeeded in achieving 
an artistic completeness which is as noteworthy as it 
is rare. 


RICHARD SHAW. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE TITLE PAGE. 


HERE has beena vast deal of talk 
lately about the improvement in 
book making which the last few 
years have brought about. In 
all of it emphasis has been put 
for the most part on bindings, 
and comparatively little has been 
said about the inside of the book. 
There is a certain justice in this; 
it is in the cover that the great- 
est change has been made. Fur- 
thermore, the importance of the 

cover is a really new thing. The book buyer of con- 

tinental Europe to-day, and to a large extent those of 
our own country twenty years back, have looked on 
the publisher’s binding as a mere temporary shell, to 
be stripped off and replaced by a calf or morocco 
coven chosen by the owner of the book and executed 
by some local artisan. Withsuch collectors the inside 
of the book was the great thing, and most important 
of all was the title page. It holds the same position 
with a considerable number of people now. The 
intelligent book lover is likely to look immediately to 
the title page of a fresh volume, If this pleases him, 
he is fairly certain the book will. In fact, a great 
deal of the nonsense which is to be found in books on 
etiquette about the way you can judge a man by his 
calling card would apply admirably to books and 
their title pages. These should be so planned that 
they will indicate with some accuracy the character 
of the book they precede, and the taste of its pub- 
lishers, as it will probably be found displayed in the 
typographical arrangement of the pages which fol- 
low. The pages in the body of the book do not give 
so much scope for the manifestation of either good or 
bad taste. A few fundamental ideas about an agree- 
ably proportioned rectangle of type, a fairly sensible 
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The sort of thing which preceded it was inoffens- 
ive, simple, even attractive, from its lack of affecta- 
tion. Its main fault is that it is weak and lacks 
character. Ticknor & Fields gave to Hiawatha a 
fair sample of the good printing of the time. 

The modern title page as it came in about five 
years ago, with the revival of interest in artistic book 
making, is distinguished from its immediate prede- 
cessor by a reversion to old style type. 

Perhaps the best title pages are those which are 
made up entirely of type. If there is little to be 
put on the page, an almost classic simplicity is possi- 
ble, which for the real lover of good printing goes 
beyond anything that designs, devices and red letters 
can do. 

When there is much to be put on the page the 
commonest device nowadays for giving coherence 
to the page is the use of rules. 

Putting lines or rules around and through a title 
page is as old a trick as itis new. It givesa certain 
decorative stylishness to the page and furthermore, 
it holds together and gives form to many a page which 
would otherwise seem somewhat disjointed and 
patched. The title page for the new edition of Poe, 
for example, is as it stands fairly simple and well 
massed. Remove the rules and you have a page very 
loosely bound together, ‘‘uncomposed”’ in fact. This 
is the danger in using rules. Sucha handy short cut 
is apt to encourage careless designing—almost any- 
thing will do fairly well with a rule round it. 

Another feature of some importance is the prom- 
inence given to the publisher’s device or special 
mark on the title page. A small and comparatively 
unknown book, Diversi Colores, seems to have been 
the inspiration for many later volumes. Its style is 
especially seen in the work of Messrs. Copeland & 
Day, who have made their device rather prominent 
on all their title pages. Sometimes the device has 
been so large that the effect was of a design and 
some unrelated lettering foolishly introduced. The 
title page to their otherwise delightful edition of 
‘*Sonnets from the Portuguese ”’ is an example of this. 
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Red lettering (rubrication) is a feature which 
vastly impresses the multitude. It is true that it is 
somewhat expensive, but it is easy enough to do, and 
it may be suspected that a really well designed title 
page would always stand in black alone and be suc- 
cessful; but the red gives a gayer, more luxurious 
appearance to a page. In general less red than 
black should go in a page, and it should ordinarily be 
disposed in two masses, the larger and heavier red 
nearer the top of the page. 

This paper can be nothing more than a few ran- 
dom remarks on a really important subject. If it 
convinces any one of that importance, and sends him 
back to the title page when he examines a book, it 
will serve its small purpose. 

HARRISON GARFIELD RHODES. 
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Aside from the truth and fidelity of his casting, 
the remarkably clever and beautiful process of treat- 
ment commends itself to notice. One of the most 
remarkable developments of the capability of, plaster 
under Mr. Hazeltine’s cunning hand is its great 
adaptability for the imitation of other substances and 
textures. Much of Wedgwood’s life, it will be re- 
membered, was spent in inventing special clays and 
glazes, with the object of reproducing cameos, agates 
and other costly materials. Charles Hazeltine has 
been no less successful in molding his simple ma- 
terial to similar ends. Through the medium of wax, 
oils and color, deftly applied, he transforms at will 
the plaster surfaces into wood, ivory or leather. 
So skillfully is this accomplished that one can 
scarcely believe it to be plaster, even when closely 
examined. 

Mr. Hazeltine very fortunately uses this skill with 
great restraint, as in the hands of a person of less 
taste it might well result in very inartistic imitations, 
but with him the semblance of the proper material is 
always used in its proper place. The colors used in 
the backgrounds of the reliefs are usually dull 
browns, reds and greens, and give a most unusual 
and attractive appearance to the cast. Many coins 
and medallions are to be seen surrounded by round 
frames, apparently of wood, in which the grain is 
very evident, but which, coin and frame alike, are en- 
tirely of plaster. 

In ‘‘Sandal’s Victory’’ the drapery actually has a 
textile quality, through which the figure shows mus- 
cular and strong, while ‘‘The Bather”’ both to sight 
and touch, has the appearance of ivory, grown rich 
and polished with age. ‘‘When Age Steals On”’ rep- 
resented by the head of an old man in low relief, is 
excellent in its shadows of dull greens, with a powdery 
surface, almost like snow. For the others here given, 
‘*A Knight in Armor,’’ ‘‘Mercury and Pandora,”’ 
‘*Venator Intrepidus,’’ ‘‘Bacchus and Silenus’’ and 
‘*Washington Allston’’ (a cameo-like head) are good 
examples of Mr. Hazeltine’s art and artisanship. 

Usually talents and perceptions such as Mr. 
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TURKISH AND PERSIAN RUGS. 





F all the rugs of modern manu- 
facture the Turkish have the 
greatest variety of price and 
quality, and as the coloring is 
always strong and often excel- 
lent, they are probably the most 
popular. The wool in these rugs, 
although not as fine as that em- 
ployed by the weavers of India, 
is of a stout and durable variety 
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Turkish carpets, but are the most beautiful in every 
way. Frequently they rival the most wonderful an- 
tique specimens in glossy sheen tosuch an extent that 
they have been fraudulently sold at auction for silk, 
and when seen only by gas light it is difficult to 
believe that they are not. They are made of a very 
fine mohair which is so glossy and slippery that even 
the best made knots will pull away here and there 
and impart to the rug an uneven and rough appear- 
ance. The best colors are used in these rugs, but 
even here they are not to be depended upon, as the 
mohair does not seem to hold the dye thoroughly, and 
the colors frequently fade out rapidly. 

The most vital distinctions between the various 
classes, however, are of a nature impossible well to 
describe, such as the number of knots in a given 
space, quality of wool and comparative thickness. 
They are made in different parts of Turkey, and the 
greater number in the region about Smyrna. The 
character of the design has ceased to be a dis- 
tinguishing mark between the varieties, as they are 
now all made to order from special designs furnished 
by the prospective buyer and copied from old rugs 
from divers sources. This is equally true of the 
modern rugs from India and Persia. The modern 
Persian rug has often much of the effect of the an- 
tiques, both in design and in color, and as the wool 
employed is very beautiful in texture and appear- 
ance, the similarity is still more heightened. With 
wear they become quite as silky and the sheen as at- 
tractive as is the case with their forerunners. 

There are only two grades much made for the 
general market. The finer of these are called Saralan 
Persian, while those known as Ferehan Persian are 
of a poorer quality. Unquestionably other and finer 
carpets are still being woven in the Orient, which 
approach closely the master works of former days. 
They are for what we might call home consumption,and 
rarely find their way across the seas. It is very cer- 
tain the weavers have not lost the cunning of their 
craft, that the quality of the wool has not deteriorated 
and that the spirit of art has not yet been lost en- 
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tirely among the people of the east. The vast ma- 
jority of the weavers have yielded to the lures of 
Occidental gold and sacrificed the finish and thorough- 
ness of their work to-the hurry of the European 
world; but here and there must still be loving crafts- 
men who, turning their backs upon the tempting 
bribes, work on in the same slow, laborious way as did 
their fathers before them. 
WALTER E. BROWNE. 
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CONCERNING THE DINING Room. 





CONCERNING THE DINING ROOM. 





HE dictates of custom and the 
exigencies of modern civiliza- 
tion decree that in each day we 
shall three times cross the thres- 
hold of the dining room. There, 
meeting with the others of our 
most intimate world, we become 
profoundly open to the influences 
of our surroundings and suscept- 
ible of being swayed by their 
humors, pleasant or disagree- 
able. It is the key note of the 

house, the very essence of the good or bad beneath 

the roof tree, the one room which of all others may 
not be overlooked or slurred in planning. [If it be 
dreary in its aspect, dark and sordid in its welcome, 
no time or money spent upon other portions of the 
house can compensate or fill the sense of discontent 
left by the ill-conditioned meal. The progress of the © 
evolution of our tribe from ape is yet so incomplete 
that there are few whose aspect of the world is not 
completely altered by the treatment that his inner 
self receives when seated at the board. If it be to his 
liking there is engendered in the crustiest of men a 
certain after-dinner pleasantry, an unbending from 
the sternness of his natural self, which indicates that 
in him the brute nature still survives the countless 
ages which have fought against it. Upon the other 
hand, the mildest man on earth will likely snap out 
some unpleasant truth when he is victim to a crime 
of kitchen work. The progress of the gentleman | 
above the sans culotte is more clearly indicated, how- 
ever, in the fact that to him it matters not so much 
what he may eat, but rather how the food is placed 
before him; upon what plates it is served; what 
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cleanliness and order are observed; lastly, amid what 
surroundings he is fed. 

The first essentials, then, for any dining room 
should be both light and air. It cannot be too bright 
nor too well faced for sun and breeze. If possible I 
would have it always tothe east, so that that dreariest 
of the meals, a breakfast, should have the fullest ben- 
efit of all the morning sun. In winter this is good, of 
course, while in the summer time the early morning 
is often the only time of day worth living, and no one 
wants toshut it out. Some houses in the country can 
be built with the dining room constructed in a wing, 
whereby the sunlight is possible at breakfast and still 
the beauty of the sunset not lost. This is an ideal 
worth working for, despite the protests of each sordid 
soul who prates of extra costs of outside walls and 
surfaces to heat. 

If there be any garden to the house, or even a 
small yard, it is a pleasant thing to have a doorway 

ig room out into the open air; pleasant 
to look without while seated at the table, pleasant to 
smell the fragrance of the honeysuckle and the lilac 
bush, and again pleasant after the meal is over to 
stroll out directly among the flowers. Such things 
make much of comfort in this life, while costing little 
if thought about in time. If the house be large and 
ground is quite abundant, a broad piazza off the dining 
room has many charms, and in summer time it often 
may be used in lieu of the much hotter room within. 
In case such porch is built, long windows known as 
‘*F'rench’’ connect it with the room and form a door as 
well. A great bay window with deep ledge is good 
in either end of the dining room; beneath it window 
seats, and on the ledge, if skill be in the house, a 
window garden for the winter months. It need not 
be profuse nor make a burden of itself by calling, as 
some flowers do, for most constant care. Some potted 
shrubs will be perhaps more effective than any flowers 
could be. A row of azaleas for example, in a great 
window of the kind described, will make a point of 
color and of fragrance unexcelled, while the form of 
the quaint little trees seems a return to simpler and 
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more natural ideas of decoration. If the architecture 
of the house permit of casement windows, this is the 
place to use them freely. They serve to furnish a 
room more than any other purely architectural feat- 
ure, and give to it such an attractive beginning that 
it frequently taxes the utmost endeavor of the modern 
furnisher to completely overcome it. 

A fireplace in a dining room is essential from all 
considerations. There is nothing like a crackling 
fire to thaw the frozen marrow of one’s bones upon a 
zero morning, and shed a cheery ray back to the sun 
which struggles gallantly to pass the frosted pane of 
the latticed window. Yet as a rule, a fireplace 
demands a larger room than many can afford, that is, 
if it is meant to hold a fire, and if not, it has no 
excuse for being. In smaller rooms it blisters those 
who sit in front of it and who, while taking all the 
sorrow cannot have the joy of seeing it. 

All of the requisites herein so far described are 
applicable to any style of room and furniture of any 
period. Roughly speaking, there are three good 
types of dining rooms; each in its place is best. The 
English or Flemish oak demands baronial splendor. 
The room must be of fine proportions, high ceilings 
and great expanse of wall. The furniture is heavy 
and carved elaborately, and demands, therefore, sur- 
roundings of equal richness. Upon the sideboard we 
expect to find old plate, and Delft jars and platters 
are surely never absent. The walls if not of tapes- 
try, as in consistency they should be, must be of 
rich and somewhat dark design to set off the black 
oak, and yet to carry one piece to the next without 
too great a jar. The fireplace needs almost to be 
built to suit the furniture to come, for who can 
imagine a white enameled mantel shelf in such a 
room as this without a shudder. 

Upon the walls the family portraits seem the only 
fitting decoration. It does not make a cheerful pic- 
ture, such a mass of heavy black objects standing 
solemnly against the almost equally dark walls, but 
withal is very dignified and orderly in appearance, 
and if on a scale not trivial and if supported by the 
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would now refer as the third class of possibilities. 
One may often by diligent search among the marts 
of commerce discover chairs and tables and even 
sideboards of simple, good design. ‘‘Evensideboards”’ 
is used advisedly, as upon this inoffensive and highly 
useful article the deviltry of the mad designer is 
always vented with unstinted fury. These pieces 
when so found are usually lacquered over with some 
species of yellow shellac and varnish which makes 
them unfit for any ornamental purpose. But paint 
will cover all, and if the shape is only fairly good, a 
really pleasing article can be evolved. If time and 
labor and patience are not of too much account, for 
about the same expenditure of money it is frequently 
possible to have a carpenter make out of whitewood 
furniture after one’s own ideas. Patience is here 
very requisite, because the carpenter will know it all, 
of course, and unless closely watched will slip in some 
little scroll work, ‘‘just to liven it up.”’ 

If the woodwork of the dining room be painted 
to correspond with the color of the furniture, and 
this color be shrewdly harmonized with the coloring 
of the walls, the floor and the hangings, it is sur- 
prising what a very effective and pleasing room can 
be worked out. Imagine such a room with walls of 
rich pomegranate burlap, the ceiling of some leafy 
paper in which the green is strong and not afraid. 
The furniture is green, a dark, rich, yellow green. 
I am told it took two days and twice as many men to 
get it right at last. The woodwork, too, is painted 
with the same. Small cushions of velours, pomegra- 
nate too, are tied upon the chairs; a tablecloth of the 
same shade and stuff is edged with narrow gold gal- 
loon. A square of green terry is held down firmly 
by copper nails with monster heads. In the corner 
is a cupboard with glass doors above and diamond 
sash; below are chests of drawers with oval brass 
knobs for pulls. This toois green. The mantel shelf 
is one straight board of green. 

The fire-breast is of red pressed brick, not much 
away in color from the pomegranate of the walls, and 
well contrasting with the glint of the brass andirons 
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NOTES. 


HE progress of a city in the world 
of art is nowhere more clearly 
defined than in the number and 
character of its public statues. 
In all the older cities of the east 
there are scattered here and 
there these emblems of the great 
men of the past, which gives to 
them an almost European air. 
Chicago has been particularly 
backward in raising to her heroes 
such monuments, and when the 

few that have been set up are examined critically it 

is rather a matter of gratification that she has been 
thus slow. Fancy something corresponding to the 

Lake Front Columbus, of unhappy memory, standing 

with outstretched, appealing arms in divers parts of 

the town, and mutely corrupting the taste and judg- 
ment of all coming generations. Fortunately the 

South Park commissioners had the grace to remove 

this atrocity, and almost in its room we now have 

Mr. St. Gaudens’ ‘‘Logan.’’ The ‘Lincoln’ in the 

park named after the great president is also by his 

hand, and does for civic costume all that even a mas- 
ter can, but modern trousers and long black coat 
allow but little idealization. In Logan the sculptor 
had a fairer chance, and he has seized it splendidly. 

There is that about ‘‘the man on horseback ’’ which 

always appeals to the martial instinct, still dormant 

in our;degenerate days, and an equestrian statue, good 
or bad, never fails to please more than any other. 

Where the work is of the best, full of spirit and dash, 

as in this case, and where in addition to all the rider 

is in military costume and holding aloft the emblem 
of our nation, few of us can wonder how Logan 
turned the tide of war at the battle of Atlanta. Mr. 

St. Gaudens has crystallized this incident into bronze, 

and it is safe to say no one will offer to take down 

his work at any time. 
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Much has been said lately, chiefly by the persons 
most interested, about the works produced by the 
Roycroft Pri nting Shop. A great deal of reading 
matter has been circulated containing frequent men- 
tion of the early Venetians and how this little colony 
in New York had taken up various ancient arts of book 
making. It was the idea, we have been told, to give 
again to the world hand-illuminated books, glowing 
with the rich colors of the fine old missals. There is 
very little question but that books of this kind are 
desirable if the subject matter be worthy of such treat- 
ment, and if the work be beyond cavil. Ina recent 
example, however, of the Roycroft work, very little 
ee ayer is | severe for the labor expended. The 
book itself, both in matter and presswork, is very 0 
out of the ordinary, but the ‘‘hand illuminating ’”’ 
lessso. What appear to be common ‘‘stock”’ initials, 
are filled in somewhat after the manner of children’s 
color books, giving an effect scarcely to be described 
as glowing. It appears, too, that this has been con- 
sidered necessary only in the open pages, those on the 
inside of the uncut folds being left as printed. 
Further decoration is supplied by wavering flowers in- 
dicated in an uncertain way here and there. But the 
worst is the sloppy painting of a stiff bunch of 
flowers on the title page, which is of Japan paper. 
The whole effect, it must be regretfully stated, is 
suggestive of Christmas editions of ‘‘Lucille’’ and 
the like, bound in ‘‘hand-painted’’ watered silk. 
This is not the right tendency in a renascence of the 
early Venetian 
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Elgin and Waltham 
Watches 


OUR method of selling watches on the installment 
plan is proving immensely lar. We handle 
only the better grade of Elgin and Waltham watches. 
We buy in large quantities at close prices. We have 
built up a large trade through honest methods and fair 
dealing and through being che in a position to sell at 
low prices. We guarantee all watches sold by us to be 
as represented and to be as good or better value for the 
money than can be obtained elsewhere. 
We require representatives in all cities and towns, to 
whom liberal inducements will be offered. Write at 
once to insure territory. 


The Chicago Watch Company 


Suite 417, Roanoke Building 
145 La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















The Winn 


Automatic 


Door Holder 


IS ACKNOWLEDGED to be the most perfect device of the kind ever 
placed upon the market. It is durable, simple in construction; 
operated by a touch of the foot, and wil] hold fast the door at any 
point on the floor. 








AGENTS WANTED in every state. Liberal discount to the trade. 
Manufactured solely by 


J.C. WINN, 


38 Dexter Building, CHICAGO. 
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FOR elegant Wedding Invi- 

tations and Announce- 
ments; also fine Correspond- 
ence Stationery, Crests, Mon- 
ograms, Address Dies, Book 
Marks, Stamping and Illumi- 
nating, send for samples to 


S.D. CHILDS & CO. 
140 MONROE ST. 


Prosperity 
Has Arrived. 


Where Are You? 


If not situated to take ad- 
vantage of it, move to the 


West or Southwest. 


Choice locations are open 
to all classes of merchan- 
dising, manufacturing and 
banking enterprises, as well 
as for the practice of the 
professions, on the lines of 
the 


Santa Fe Route. 


For particulars and infor- 
mation as to resources, etc., 
address Jas. L. Davis, In- 
dustrial Commissioner, 1305 
Great Northern Building, 
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VACATION DAYS. 


In the Lake Regions of Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Minnesota, lowa and 
South Dakota, along the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, are 
hundreds of charming localities pre-eminentiy fitted for summer homes, nearly all of 
which are located on or near lakes which have not been fished out. These resorts 
range in variety from the ‘full dress for dinner” to the flannel shirt costume for every 
meal. Among the list are names familiar to many of our readers as the perfection of 
northern summer resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin points of interest are within 
a short distance from Chicago or Milwaukee, and none of them are so far away from 
the ‘‘ busy marts of civilization ’’ that they cannot be reached in a few hours of travel, 
by frequent trains, over the finest road in the northwest—the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. Send atwo-cent stamp for a copy of ‘* Vacation Days,” giving a 
description of the principal resorts, and a list of summer hotels and boarding houses, 
and rates for board, to Geo. H. HEAFForp, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, IIl. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC FINISHINGS 


OF ALL 
Developing and Printing 


KINDS. 
for 


Have Youa 


Kodak? 


THEN GET THE 
BEST RESULTS 
BY TAKING YOUR 
WORK TO 


C.J. DORR & Co. 


211 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


Kodaks to Rent. 


Amateurs a Specialty. 








For You 
Amateur eels 


Trade in 


Fishing 





Developing and Printing 
for Amateurs. 


Kodaks and Cameras bought, 
and exchanged 

PHOTO SUPPLIES. 
Kodaks reloaded 

Always a fresh stock of Films, 

Paper, etc..on hand. A fine line of 
Albums for mounted and unmounted 
work, 


sold 


BOSTON PHOTO FINISHING CO 
AND CAMERA EXCHANGE. 


608 CHAMPLAIN BUILDING 





ARE UNRIVALED FOR THE RELIEF 
@ OF CHRONIC LUNG AND THROAT DIS- 
EASES.HERE ARE FOUND PURE DRY AIR, 

EQUABLE TEMPERATURE AND GONSTANT SUNSHINE. 
THE ITEMS OF ALTITUDE, TEMPERATURE. HUMIDITY, HOT SPRINGS| 
SANATORIUMS,. GOST OF LIVING,MEDICAL ATTENDANGE,SOCIAL 
ADVANTAGES. ETG, ARE CONCISELY TREATED IN DESCRIPTIVE 
PAMPHLETS 155UED BY THE SANTA FE ROUTE 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY ASKED TO PLACE THIS 
LITERATURE IN THE HANDS OF INVALIDS. 


AvpressS W/.J.BLACK, 
GPA, AT.6SF RY., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
or C.A.HIGGINS, 
A.G.P.A., CHICAGO. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
R. BOOKWALTER, 


City Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


182 Clark Street. 


RAILROAD 
TWO TRAINS DAILY 
Exposition 


Tennessee Centennial 
» International 


Chicago 
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VIl ADVERTISEMENTS. 





THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS! 


Made in Profits by , Purchasers of 
Property from S. E. Gross. 





Twenty-One Suburban Towns and City Residence Districts Established 
and Sold in Seventeen Years. 


NEW CITY. DAUPHIN PARK. GROSSDALE. 

GROSS PARK. BROOKDALE. CALUMET HEIGHTS. 
VILLA GROVE. COTTAGE CITY. SOUTH OAK PARK. 
AVONDALE. ASHLAND CENTER. HUMBOLDT CENTER. 
HIGH VIEW. GARFIELD CITY, EAST GROSSDALB. 
ARGYLE PARK. BRIGHTON VIEW. VILLA RIDGE. 
UNDER-THE-LINDEN. ARMITAGE HEIGHTS. WEST GROSSDALE. 


The number of lots aggregate 43,750, sold at an aver- 

age price of $295 per lot, making the total received 

for this property. ... $12,906,250.00 
Received for over 7,000 houses s 11,550,000.00 


Total of sales in seventeen years $24.456, 250.00 
These lots and houses ar 


$5,000, aggregating. 57,006, 250.00 
Deduct what purchasers paid for same................ 24,456,250.00 


Leaves NET PROFIT TO PURCHASERS... $32,550,000.00 
My Latest Suburban City 


West. | 
Gcossdale 


Excels all my previous enterprises. It already has a $5,000 depot, many elegant resi- 
dences and the finest Opera House along the line of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 








rr ; 
lat the main office and be taken out to inspect this new suburban city at any 
hour of the day you may find convenient. 


S E G QO S 602,603,604, 605, 606 and 607 [Masonic Temple, 
= . * State and Randolph Streets, Chicago. 
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CHRISTIA M, READE, 
Designer of Book Plates. 
‘Mansa. Frend BUILDING. 

CHICAGO. 





“HAZELTINE 
CASTS” 


Old Silver 
Furniture 

Brocades 

China and Pictures 


Fine Colonial and 
Chippendale 
Furniture. 

Grandfather's 


Clocks and Choice 
Specimens of Mantel 


_._} Clocks in French, 


GIFT SHOP 











MRS. DANA S. LANDER, 
_ 5% Delaware Place, Chicago 





English and 
American. 


ANE ie HARE, 


200 N, Ligerty Sr. 
‘BALTIMORE, MD. 


























